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ROBERT BURNS AND LORD BYRON. 





I uwave seen Robert Burns laid in his grave, and I 
have seen George Gordon Byron borne to his ; of 
both I wish to speak, and my words shall be spoken 


with honesty and freedom. They were great tho’ 





not equal heirs of fame ; the fortunes of their birth 


were widely dissimilar ; yet tn their passions and in 


their genius they approached to a closer resem- 





blance ; their careers were short and glorious, and 


they both perished in the summer of life, and in all 





| the splendour of a reputation more likely to increase 
r, than diminish. One was a peasant, and the other 
was a peer; but Nature is a great leveller, and 
makes amends for the injuries of fortune by the 
r.chness of her benefactions ; the genius of Burns 
raised him to a level with the nobles of the land ;— 
by nature, if not by birth, he was the peer of Byron. 
I knew one, and [have seen both ; | have hearken- 
ed to words from their lips, and admired the labors 
of their pen Lam now, and I:kely to remain, 
under thea of theirmagic songs. They rose 
by the fol ¢ leir ~enius, and thev fell by the 
’ strength of their passions ; one wrote from a love 
-~ and the other from a scorn of mankind ; and they 
both sang of the emotions of their own hearts with 
e a vebemence and an originality which few have 
equalled, and none surely have surpassed. But it 
: is Jess my wish to draw the characters of those ex- 
traordinary men than to write what I remember of 
them; and I will say nothing that | know net to 
| be true, and little but what I saw myself. 
% The first time I ever saw Burns was in Nithsdale. 
1 was then a child, but his looks and his voice can- 
| not well be forgotten ; and while I write this L be- 
hold him as distinctly as I did when I stood at my 
father’s knee, and heard the bard repeat his Tam 
r O’Shanter. He was tall and of a manly make, his 
brow broad and high, and his voice varied with the 
character of his inimitable tale ; yet through al! its 
variations it was melody itself. He was of great 
personal strength, and proud too of displaying it ; 
and f have seen him lift a load with ease, which few 
ordinary men would have willingly undertaken.— 
The first time I ever saw Byron was in the House 
of Lords, soon after the publication of Childe 
e 











Harold. 


side, and made a speech on the 


He stood up in his place on the oppositior 


ct of catholic 


freedom. His voice was low, and | heard him but 


by fits, and when I say he was witty and sarcastic, 
[ judge as much from the involuntary mirth of the 
benches as from what I heard with my own ears.— 
nly melody of the 
| vigor of frame, 


open exnanse « thead But his 


His voice had not the full and 1 
voice of Burns; nor had he e« 
nor the same 
face was finely formed, and was impressed witha 
more delicate vigor than that of the peasant poet.— 
He had a singular conformation of ear, the lower 
lobe, instead of being pendulous, grew down and 
d no other 
otf Wellington. 


His bust by Thorvaldson is feeble and 


united itself to the cheek and resem)! 
ear Lever saw, save that of the Duke 
mean; the 
painting of Phillips is more noble and much more 
like. Of Burns I have never scen aught but a very 
uninspired resemblance—and I regret it the more, 
because he had a look worthy of the happiest effort 
vy and 


of art—a look beaming with poctr eloquence. 


The last time 1 saw Burns in life was on his re- 
turn from the Brow-well of Solway ; he had been 
ailing all spring, and summer had come without 
v ill, 
He was brought back, I 


iit- 


bringing health with it ; he had gone away ver 


and he returned worse. 
think, in a covered spring-cart, and when he alig 


ed at the foot of the street ch he lived, he 


le reached his own 


could scarce stand upright. 


door with glifficulty. He stooped much, and there 


Was a visible Change in lis lool Some may think 


it not ummoportant to know, that he was at that time 


lressed na blue coat with the ss nankeen pan 

! voiunte s, and 5 ck, which 

g to b« ort, Cat I tto turn up 
bel 1, in the manner of the 1 hats of the 
Episcopal clergy. Truth obliges to add, th ( 
was not fastidious in his dress ; that an ofnecer, 
curious in the personal appear wid equipments 
of his company, might have questioned the military 
nicety of the poet’s clothes an s But his co- 
lonel was a maker of rhyme the poet had to 
lisplay more charity for his ¢ nder’s verse than 
the other had to exercise when h pe cted the 
clothing and arms of the careless bard. 


the day of! 


From 


us return home, till the hour of lis 
untimely death, Dumfries was like a bes! 





ed place. 


It was Known he was dving,: 





1d tie anxiety, not of the 
rich and learned only, but of t! 


xceeded all belief Where 


irt 


mechanics and pea- 


sants, ¢ ver two or three 


peopl stood tog ther, the 


him alone ; they spoke of b story, of his person, 


of his works, of his family, tisfame, and of his un- 


timely and approaching fate, with a warmth and an 


enthusiasm which will ever endear Dumfries to my 


remembrance. All that he said or was saying—the 


opinions of the physicians (and Maxwell was a kind 


and a skilful one,) were eagerly caught up and re- 





ported from street to strect, and house to 


house. 


His good humour was unruffed; and his wit ne- 


ver forsook him. Ue looked to one of his fellow 


ood by the bed-side 


volunteers with a smile, a st 


< was of Burnsand of 








said, * John don’t let the 
Iie was aware that 


with his eves wet, and 
awkward 8quad fire oyer me.’ 
death was de aling with him; he asked a lady who 
visited him; more in sincerity than mirth, what com- 
mands she had’ for the other world—he repressed 


with a smile the hopes of his friends, and told thein 


As his life drew near a 


of his fel 


he had lived long enough. 
’ 


close, the eager yet decorous solicitude 


low townsmen increased. He was an exciseman if 


is true—a name odious, from many association 





his countrymen—but 


{ 
he did h's duty meekly and 
kindly, and repressed rather than encouraged the 
desire of some of his companions to push the law 
with severity : he was therefore much beloved, and 
the passion of the Scotch for poetry made them re 
gard him as little lower than a spirit inspired. It is 





the practice of the young men of Dumtries to mect ’ 
in the streets during the hours of remission from la 
bour, and by these means, I had an opportunity of 


seneral solicitude of all ranks and o! 4 





witnessing the 


allages. Ilis differences with them in some 1m 





relig 





portant points of human speculations and ous 


. : . 1 4 
hope were forgotten and forgiven ; they thouglt 


only of his wenius—of the delight his compositiot 


had diffused—and they talked of him w ith the sam 


awe as of some departing spirit, whose voice wa 
to gladden them no more. His last moments have 
never been described ; he had laid his h< ad quie th 
on the pillow awaiting dissolution, when his attend- F 
ant ren led him of his medicine and held the cup ; 
to hislips. He started suddenly up, drained the 
cup at a g ilp, threw his hands before him like 
man about to swim, and sprung irom fh id to foo" 
of the bed—fell with his face down, a: expired 
with rut aA _ ‘oan 

Of the dving moments of Byron we have no very 
minut nor very distinct acco t lie per ed ) 
a foreign land among barbarians or alieus, and } : 
seems to have been without the aid of a determiy ; 
physician, whose firm sorper cht hay 








° , ' , 
vanquished his o! stin: [his ay } Fj) 
. } b 
was an infirnvty which he shared with manv bet 
regulated minds; ior it is1 ul minon belhet t t 
the first touch of the lancet will « vt] ‘f 
proach of death, and those wl heve this are v 
ling to reserve so decisive a spell fora more 1 
} 
mentous occasion He had} ed with hits wat t 
| 
land im no or y bitterness of spirit; and lis de 
mestic infelicity had rendered his future peace af ‘ 
mind hopel —this was gravated from time t 
time by t t 3 intrusion of travellers, by 
po t t character, an 1 bv the ca 
rer and vulga with which idle stories were 
irculated, \ i exhibited him in weakness or in 
foll RB t ey y reas¢ to beicve, that i 
] before : ly death his native land was 
s bneht t in his fancy, and that Jus ang 
d against the many for the s'ns of t few } 
: 1 
h subs as subsiding Of Scot! ’ 
ot is SX Sil min, ie hus vOaste ! et 
one? ( ( } ’ try he is proud t 
me | i his Pp ry 3 f | 
{ land of 5 ot] and to si that he is] i 
_ ‘ v } he . Cit 


Pre. saa on 


+ ORE ENTE an ae ; al 





cisin Ww 


1 
fel NAV 


ss than his own ; 


‘ ‘ 
mMsult or an ibyury of- 


when he s 


around the be 


ath had not 





laround it 
éV 1M MMASSeS, SLL 
incl ning? more to a wave 

here he lay was plain and nea 


the poet’s humble dwelling 


ty, Sir Walter Scott, he speaks 


the has pau 
' . 
re ible adimira 


pok en of By- 


1, ancall those who know 


characterishc. 


as a Scotch 

SAD e of 
presat 

t was “fev,” 


emy in the spirit of the dv- 
1, weel, L forgive lim, but 


ns, Duncan and Gil- 


ith which 
ie first flheht 
d and 


Crusii 


and 


pre sence 


moothed his spirit down, 


lolatrv, and his 
which made the 


) thed 


by the 
! 


One never forgets, if he 


c 
a ae 

growth and 

, . 1,1 

bay reasonably 


ings of 


“his death came upon 


uch the com- 
ind desti 


< Lin 
p W cx 
men sen of 

+ pert PS, Witila 

mmrtheir way ; al 
lance with an 





3 But among 
Y » Ins 
mM, OF 1OVE’ I, 
national loss, 
SOON, ai a iO 
une, tI is 
mon strength 
suit mv fa 


thickly strewn according to 


was wasted some- 


nereased 
was uncommon- 


»a Hance 
dying pang 


Was 
broad and open 
h Ss sable 
and 


room 


{with ray, 
r] he 


i the simplicity 








THE LA Di hs GA RL AND. 





had been embellished by vanity and covered with 
the blazonry of high ancestry and rank. 
nd gazed on him in s 


vv 
"We stood 


‘ nee for the space of several 


inintites—we went, an | others succeeded us—there 


uA ‘ ‘ > lemme « , lhir - } } 
vas no justhng and crushing, though the crowd 


Was great—man followed man as pat 


derly as if 


iently and or- 


all had been a matter of mutual under- 


, as 
standing—not a question was asked—not a whisper 


was heard This was several days after his death. 


It is the custom of S¢ tland to ‘*wake” the body— 


ith wu 1} 
not with wild howlings and wilder songs, and much 
waste of strong drink, like our mercurial neighbors, 





' 1 
but in sence or in prayer—supecrstition says it is 


unsonsi¢ to leave a colpse alone; and it is never left 
I know not who watched by the body of Burns— 
} } 


much it was my wish to share in the honour—but 


my extreme youth would have made such a request 


1 it 


seem foolish, and its re rection would have been 


sure, 


1am to speak of the feeling 


c ' } . a | 
S of another pe O} ic, 


and of the customs of a higher rank, when I speak 
of laying out the body of Byron for the grave. It 
was announced fiom time to time that he was to be 
exhibited in state, and the progress of the embellish- 


ments of the poet’s bier was recorded in the pages 
ofan hundred publications. They were at length 


completed, and to separate the curiosity of the poor 
from the admiration of the 
dulg d with tickets of admission, and a day was set 


a-part for them to ro and wondei 


ace , 
room andthe emblazoned bicr. Peers and peeresses, 
" 
priests, pocts, ana | pLiticians, t ing lded cha- 
} ] } 1 ‘° 
rots and hired hacks to gaze upon the splendour of 
t i 


\ 1 


) 
ral preparations, ind tosee in bow rich and 


van a shroud the body of the immortal had been 





hid. ‘Phos trappings in which rank sceks to 
nark its altit ibove tl ir belonged to the 
tate of the peer rather than to the state of the poet; 
i requived no attractions ; and all this magnifi- 

\ } ni vide wy ited wrth. the 

servea Only to aivide oui egzaurd with the 

man whose inspired tongue was now silenced for- 


yi tne peer, ana tiie 


ever. Who cared for Lord By: 
privy councellor, with his coronet, and his long de- 
scent from princes on one side, and from heroes on 


both—and who did not care for George Gordon By- 


ron the poet, who has charmed us, an 


our descendants with his deep and impassioned 
verse. The homage was rendered to genius, not 
surely to rank—for lo in be stamped on any clay, 

ut inspiration can only be impressed on the finest 


N tal. 


Of the day on which the multitude were admit- 


ted LE know not in what terms to speak—lI never 


sure mixture of silent sorrow and 


‘ly saw so strange a 


tractable « uriosity. If one lovked on 


hercee and ip 





leep awe, and 


rit which had lately a: 


the poet’s splendid coffin with ¢ 


+ 1 


ought of the gifted ep imat 





-d the cold remains, others regarded the whole as 


a pageant or a show, got up for the amusement of 


the idle and the careless, and criticised the ar- 


rangements in the spirit of those who wish to be re- 


warded for their time, and who consider that all 


they condescend to visit should be according to 


I 


their own taste. There was a crushing, a Wampling, 


and an impatience, as rude and as fierce as ever | 


witnessed at atheatr and words of incivility were 


bandied about, and questions asked with such de- 


} Loe ¢} + 
ec. ¢ e veri n 
answered, -t 


“ vite yOa) Gteka » 


termination to be 





-—+ ~~ 


whose business was silence and repose, were obli 
ged to interfere with tongue and hand between tl 


visiters and the dust of the poet. In contemplation 


of such a scene, some of the trappings which were 
: ; 

there on the first day were removed on the second, 
and this suspicion of the good sense and decorum 


of the multitude cailed forth many expressions of 


displeasure, as remarkable for their warmth as thei 


propr ety of lan riage By five o’clo¢ k the people 
man and } 


? > 4 . 
were all ejected- woman—aid the rich 


. ’ ¢ } . . 
lin bore tokens of t touch of hundreds of ea 

ce oe oa a ae as 
ers—miany of which had not been verclea 


ger fing 


The multitude who accompanied Burns to tl 


p with the chief 


they might amount to ten 


wwe went step by st mourners 


or twelve thousand. Not 


rd was heard ; and, though all could not be 


} | ¢ : 
near, and many could not see, when the earth cles 


ed on their darling poct forever, there was no rude 
no fierce disappointment ex- 


OW! 





: . } 
pr sca It Was an tapressive al mourniul SIP 


- — alls } mest . yr 
to sce men of allranks and persuas ons and opu 


minghng as brothers, and stepping side by side 





down the streets of Dunifrjes, with the remains ot 






him who had sung oftheir loves and jays and domes 
tic endearments, witha truth and a tenderness which 
Nn dive } haps have sl qualled leou lu € a 
have wished the ditars t of thr procession 
iwav—for he was buried with military he irs—be- 
cause I 0 of thos » love simplicity in all 
that 1 ards B Vhe searlet and goeld—the 
inners display ed—the n red step, and the mi 
Iitarv array, with tl! SOl lofi tial { ts 
of m wh 1 yo a i ti sol i ( 
the burial sec 1 had no « » with 
poct. T looked en it then, and I consid t 1 
ais oan idle « { ee ( t 1 : i 
which mM ht bas ns >» Wi ( ) al.V as 
his neglected and t st t had 
ex? el 1 no k ody from the 
lot cople who wp lof being numbe 
ed as his coevals a NEI His fate had 
| i repro to Scotland. But the reproach 
comes with an ill grace f Eng When. 
ean forget Butler’s fat Otwax Dryden's 
old age, and Chatterton’s poison-€ may think 
that v stand aloi i t anCpaity ot negleet ne 


nius 1 found THiVsé lfatthe brink of 





] 


nto which he was about to de- 


forever—there was a pause among the mourn- 
ers as if | th to part with his rema ns; and when he 


was at last lowered, and the first shovelful of earth 


sounded on his coflin-lid, | looked up and saw tears 


on manv cheeks where tears were not usual. T} 





volunteers justi fie d the fears ot their comrade by 


} 


three ragged and straggling volleys. The earth 


was heaped up, the green sod laid over him, and 





the multitude stood ave tor some 





gazing on the g¢ 
minutes’ space, and then melted silently away. ‘The 
day was a fine one, the sun was almost without a 
cloud, and not a drop of rain fell from dawn to twi- 
light : 


the common superstition—that “happy is the 


1 notice this—not from my concurrence in 


corpse that the rain rsins on,” but to confute a pi- 


ous fraud of a religious Magazine, which mad 





its wrath at the interment of a profane 
I know 
sh not to know 


but its utter falsehood thousands can attest It is 


ven expre 
poet, in thunder, in liebting, and in rain. 


not who wrote the story, and I w 























one proof out of many, how divine wrath is found 
by dishonest zeal in a common commotion of the 
elements, and that men, whose profession is god- 
liness and truth, will look in the face of heaven and 
tell a deliberate lie. 

A few select friends and admirers followed Lord 
Byron to the grave—his coronet was borne before 
him, and there were many indications of bis rank ; 
but, -ave the assembled multitude, no indications of 


hi 


the great, a long train of their empty carriages fol- 





s genius. In conformity to a singular practice of 
lowed the mournful coaches—mocking the dead 
with idle state, and impending the honester sympa- 


Where 


were the owners of those machines of sloth and luxu- 


thy of the crowd with barren pageantry. 


ry—where were the men of rank among whose dark 


genius, 


pedigrees Lord Byron threw the light of his 
and lent the brows of nobility a halo to which they 


Where were the great Whigs ’— 


vere strangers ° 
Where were the illustrious Tories > Could a mere 


d {T r 


Tastiiious persons away 


“nce in matters of human belief keep those 
But, above all, where 
wedlock had united 


were the friends with whom 


him? On his desolate c rpse now fe looked, and 
no child shed a tear. [have no wish to set myself 
ip a judge in domestic infelicities, and [am will- 
ing t elieve they were separated in such a way 
s rena l ciliation hopeless; but who could 
stand and look on his pale manly face, and dark 





i ks which early sorrows were maki “4 thin and 
rev, without feeling that, gifted as he was, witha 
i ve th wrk of other n, hisdomestic mi 
§ es called for our pity as surely as his genius 
called 4 admiration When the career of 
Burns was closed, | saw another sight—a weeping 
widow and f lielpless sons ; they came into the 
reets in their urnings, and public sympathy 
is kenedatresh ; ITshall never forget the looks 
Phis boys, and the comp: ion which they excited 
Whe poe t’s life had not ! n without errors, and 


stich errors, too, as a wite is slow in forgiving ; but 
he was honored now, by the unalienable affection 
Ac 


of his wife, andy yorld repays her prudence and 


rd and esteem. 





} 
er love by its 


surns, With all his errors in faith and in practice, 


was laid | t} 


the town in which he resided ; no one thought of 


‘losing the church gates against his body, because 


of the freedom of his poetry and the carelessness 
this hfe. And why was not Byron laid among the 
: ’ g 


lustrious men of England, in Westminster Abbey 


1s there a poet in all the Poet’s Corner who has bet- 


terrght to that distinction Why was the door 


losed against hit 








thousand 


without merit, and without name ? Look 
round the walls, and on the floor over which you 
tread, and behold them encumbered and inseribed 
with memorials of the mean and the sordid and the 
impure, as well as of the virtuous and the great. — 
Why did the Dean of Westminster refuse admission 
to such an heir of fame as Byron? if he had no claim 
to he within the consecrated precincts of the Ab- 
bey, he has no right to lie in consecrated ground at 
ll. Vhere is no doubt that the pious fee for se pul- 


1 } } 
ure would have been paid—and it is not a small 


One lial! 


s stronger than her ava: 


to the Church of Eneland; if her piety 








in hallowed earth, in the churchyard of 


1, and opened to the carcases of 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
THE REPVSITORY. 
EDWARD BROWN. 

** Maidens, like moths, are ever cauy! 

**And Maimmon wins his way whe: 


despair.” 





it by glare, 
- seraphs might 

BYRON. 
Bright and beautiful shone the ‘fair round moon,’ 
on the pleasant green banks of the quiet Schuyl- 
kill, where Edward Brown and Ruth Cumming sat 
not the first 


in their youthful loveliness. It was 


time they had sat there together, nor was it now 


for the first time that the fair face of that loving boy 
had been clouded with grief and sorrow Ruth 
Cumming was the daughter of an opulent farmer of 


Pennsylvania, who possessed a considerable estate 
on the borders of this romantic river, where he lad 
iTs resided. 


for many ve: The girl was naturally 


amiable, and had a disposition that might have ren 
dered any man happy ; but there was unfortunate] 
in her constitution a touch of that pride 
which was her father’s master failing, and which in- 
duced both him and her to look with jealous eyes 
into the rank and station of eve ry young 


that presumed to approach their domains. Edward 


Brown had, however, been an exception to th 
neral rule He had livedin t igh rhood tro 
his infanev, had been the playmate of Rut] her 
childish days, and ficac been oi tern Y int \ 
in the family ever since it was a mind of no cor 
mon character which brightened in iclica 
vouth ; and he h aface anda ut, that ea 
hin admiration and love wherever tl were Seel 
or known. But it was Edward Prown’s misfortune 
to be poor, an lL pove rty was ti leadly fiend that 
undermined the foundation on whic he had built 
his happiness, and finally overthyre he fair beauti 
iul superstructure. 

Many 4 1 md s en th boy an i¢ girl | IK eC 
together [ke brother and sister, harmony wi 
pea Phey were now both on the verge of matu- 
rity, at d Edward b gan to question in his oO. 
whether the far Ruth was not something more t 


him, than any other being inthe world. He felt 


that it was so; and ine faile in yt, ¢ ke ng 


INO 


of his heart, t teil the 


e and simplicity 


young creature how fondly 





Ruth answered nothing, but there was anew and 
indefinite ick 4 passed across her id, ce cted 
with the contrasted images of a lo ily ansion and 
a mud cottage. Love, even though it be silent, 
cannot long lie concealed, and it began soon to be 
suspected that there was something in Edward 


Brown’s present attention to her beyond 


tion which had united them in ldhood Now 


commenced the work of interest: 


t was soon decided in the mind of the aristocrat 


Gilbert Cumming, that the 7 boy could never 
support his daughter in that s\!c of splendor which, 
in his view, was indispensibl ier happiness. Be- 
sides, could he submit to an allance with the hum- 
ble fannly of the Browns’? © no, ic could not 


it would be a lasting and eternal disgrace to his no- 


ble line of anc« sty So it wus dctermined t lis 

courage the honorable yout rete nsi na t 
tut hima out, as much as possible, from i ! 

course with the household Dhes VIEWS 


Ruth, and met her Approbat 





breaking off all intercourse, and in her « 





resolved not to abide 


as the seat of the Cummings was called, yet she 
no pains to avoid him, and 
relenting girl and her despond 
and verdant fields, in thy 


day, or by the evening twil 





It was in this wav that thev had « 
other at the time of 
sat, the one with a countenance 


cold and stern indifference 


undisturbed by 


aught save the oc 


ht-hawk, that sailed slow! 





the tops of the forest trees 


by locks and dam 





of thy heart, can Walter 


hat would induce 





206 


reat rival in popularity, Sir Walter Scott, he speaks 
with kindness; and the compliment he has paid 
him has been earned by the unchangeable admira- 
tion of the other. Scott has ever spoken of By- 
ron as he has lately written, and all those who know 
him will feel that this consistency is characteristic. 
I must, however, confess, his forgiveness of Mr. 
Jeffrey was an unlooked-for and unexpected piece 
of humility and loving kindness, and, as a Scotch- 
man, I am rather willing to regard it as a presage of 
early death, and to conclude that the poet was “fey,” 
and forgave his arch enemy in fhe spirit of the dy- 
ing Highlander—* Weel, weel, I forgive him, but 
God confound you, my twa sons, Duncan and Gil- 
bert, if you forgive him.” The criticism with which 
the Edinburgh Review welcomed the first flight 
which Byron’s Muse took, would have crushed and 
broken any spirit less dauntless than his own ; and 
for a long while he entertained the horror of a re- 
viewer which a bird of song feels for the presence 
of the raven. But they smoothed his spirit down, 
first by submission and then by idolatry, and his 
pride must have been equal to that which made the 
angels fall if it had refused to be soothed by the 
obeisance of a reviewer. One never forgets, if he 
should happen to forgive, an insult or an injury of- 
fered in youth—it grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strength, and I may reasonably 
doubt the truth of the poet’s song when he sings of 
his deat Jeffrey. The news of his d®ath came upon 
‘London like an earthquake ; and though the com- 
mon multitude are ignorant of literature and desti- 
tute of feeling for the higher flights of poetry, yet 
they consented to feel by faith, and believed, be- 
cause the newspapers believed, that one of the 
brightest lights in the firmament of poesy was ex- 
tinguished forever. With literary men a sense of 
the public misfortune was mingled, perhaps, with a 
sense that a giant was removed from their way ; and 
that they had reom now to break a lance with an 
equal, without :e fearof being overthrown by fiery 
impetuosity aid colossal strength. The world of 
literature is now resigned to lower, but, perhaps, 
not less presumptuous poetic spirits. But among 
those who feared-him, or envied him, cr loved him, 
there are none who sorrow not for the national loss, 
and grieve not that Byron fell so soon, and on a fo- 
reign shore. 

When Burns died I was then young, but I was 
not insensible that a mind of no common strength 
had passed from among us. He had caught my fan- 
cy and touched my heart with his songs and his 
poems. I went to sce him laid out for the grave ;— 
several eldern people were with me. He lay ina 
plain unadorned coffin, with a linen sheet drawn 
over his face, and on the bed, and around the body, 
herbs and flowers were thickly strewn according to 
the usage of the country. He was wasted some- 
what by long illness; but death had not increased 
the swarthy hue of his face, which was uncommon- 
ly dark and deeply marked—the dying pang was 
visible in the lower part, but his broad and open 
brow was pale and serene, and around it his sable 
hair lay in masses, slightly touched with gray, and 
inclining more to a wave than acurl. The room 
where he lay was plain and neat, and the simplicity 
of the poet’s humble dwelling pressed the presence 
of death more closely on the heart than if his bier 
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had been embellished by vanity and covered with 
the blazonry of high ancestry and rank. We stood 
and gazed on him in silence for the space of several 
minutes—we went, and others succeeded us+there 
was no justling and crushing, though the crowd 
was great—man followed man as patiently and or- 
derly as if all had been a matter of mutual under- 
standing—not a question was asked—not a whisper 
was heard. This was several days after his death. 
It is the custom of Scotland to ** wake” the body— 
not with wild howlings and wilder songs, and much 
waste of strong drink, like our mercurial neighbors, 
but in silence or in prayer—superstition says it is 
unsonsic to leave a corpse alone; and it is never left. 
1 know not who watched by the body of Burns— 
much it was my wish to share in the honour—but 
my extreme youth would have made such a request 
seem foolish, and its rejection would have been 
sure. 

I am to speak of the feelings of another people, 
and of the customs of a higher rank, when I speak 
of laying out the body of Byron for the grave. It 
was announced from time to time that he was to be 
exhibited in state, and the progress of the embellish- 
ments of the poet’s bier was recorded in the pages 
of an hundred publications. They were at length 
completed, and to separate the curiosity of the poor 
from the admiration of the rich, the latter were in- 
dulged with tickets of admission, and a day was set 
a-part for them to go and wonder over the decked 
room and the emblazoned bier. Peers and peeresses, 
priests, poets, and politicians, came in gilded cha- 
riots and hired hacks to gaze upon the splendour of 
the funeral preparations, and to see in how rich and 
vain a shroud the body of the immortal had been 
hid. Those idle trappings in which rank seeks to 
matk its altitude above the vulgar belonged to the 
state of the peer rather than to the state of the poet; 
genius required no attractions ; and all this magnifi- 
cence served only to divide our regard with the 
man whose inspired tongue was now silenced for- 
ever. Who cared for Lord Byron the peer, and the 
privy councellor, with his coronet, and his long de- 
scent from princes on one side, and from heroes on 
both—and who did not care for George Gordon By- 
ron the poet, who has charmed us, and will charm 
our descendants with his deep and impassioned 
verse. The homage was rendered to genius, not 
surely to rank—for lord can be stamped on any clay, 
but inspiration can only be impressed on the finest 
metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude were admit- 
ted I know not in what terms to speak—I never 
surely saw so strange a mixture of silent sorrow and 
fierce and intractable curiosity. If one louked on 
the poet’s splendid coffin with deep awe, sand 
thought of the gifted spirit which had lately animat- 
ed the cold remains, others regarded the whole as 
a pageant or a show, got up for the amusemenf*of 
the idle and the careless, and criticised the ar- 
rangements in the spirit of those who wish to be re- 
warded for their time, and who consider that all 
they condescend to visit should be acc ig to 


their ownf taste. There was a crushing, a ing, 
and an impatience, as rude and as fierce as ever I 
witnessed at a theatre ; and words of incivility were 
bandied about, and questions asked with such de- 
termination to be answered, that the very mutes, 





whose business was silence and repose, were obli- 
ged to interfere with tongue and hand between fhe 
visiters and the dust of the poet. In contemplation 
of such a scene, some of the trappings which were 
there on the first day were removed on the second, 
and this suspicion of the good sensa and decorum 
of the multitude called forth many expressions of 
displeasure, as remarkable for their warmth as their 
propriety of language. By five o’clock the people 
were all ejected—man and woman—and the rich 
coffin bore tokens of the touch of hundreds of ea- 
ger fingers—many of which had not been overclean. 


The multitude who accompanied Burns to the 
grave went step by step with the ‘chief mourners ; 
they might amount to ten or twelve thousand. Not 
a word was heard; and, though all could not be 
near, and many could not see, when the earth clos- 
ed on their darling poet forever, there was no rude 
impatience shown, no fierce disappointment ex- 
pressed. It was an impressive and mourntul sight 
to see men of alkranks and persuasions and opinions 
mingling as brothers, and stepping side by side 
down the streets of Dumfries, with the remains of 
him who had sung of their loves and joys and domes- 
tic endearments, with a truth and a tenderness which 
none perhaps have since equalled. [ could, indeed, 
have wished the military ,part of the procession 
away—for he was buried with military honours—be- 
cause Iam one of those @io love simplicity in all 
that regards genius. The scarlet and gold—the 
‘banners displayed—the measured step, and the mi- 
litary array, with the sound of martial instruments 
of music, had no share in increasing the sclemnity of 
the burial scene ; and had no connexion with the 
poet. I looked ou it then, and I consider it now, - 
as an idle ostentation, a piece of superfluous state 
which might have been spared, more especially as 
his neglected and traduced and insulted spirit had 
experienced no kindness in the body from those 
lofty people who are now proud of being number- 
ed as his coevals aind countrymen. His fate had 
been a reproach to Scotland. But the reproach 
comes with an ill grace from England. When we 
can forget Butler’s fate—Otway’s loaf—Dryden’s 
old age, and Chatterton’s poison-cup, we may think 
that we stand alone in the iniquity of neglecting 
pre-eminent genius. I found myself at the brink of 
the poet’s grave, into which he was about to de- 
scend forever—there was a pause among the mourn- 
ers as if loth to part with his remains ; and when he 
was at last lowered, and the first shovelful of earth 
sounded on his coffin-lid, I looked up and saw tears 
on many cheeks where tears were not usual. The 
volunteers justified the fears of their comrade by 
three ragged and straggling volleys. The earth 
was heaped up, the green sod laid over him, and 
the multitude stood gazing on the grave for some 
minutes’ space, and then melted silently away. The 
day was a fine one, the sun was almost. without a 
cloud, and not a drop of rain fell from dawn to twi- 
light : I notice this—not from my concurrence in 
the common superstition—that “happy is the 
corpse that the rain rsins on,” but to confute a pi- 
ous fraud of a religious Magazine, which made hea- 
ven express its wrath at the interment of a profane 
poet, in thunder, in lighting, and in rain. I know 
not who wrote the story, and I wish not to know ; 
but its utter falsehood thousands can attest. It is 
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one proof out of many, how divine wrath is found 
by dishonest zeal in a common commotion of the 
elements, and that men, whose profession is god- 
liness and truth, will look in th« face of heaven and 
tell a deliberate lie. 

A few select friends and admirers followed Lord | 
Byron to the grave—his coronet was borne before 1 
him, and there were many indications of his rank ; 
but, save the assembled multitude, no indications of 
his genius. In conformity to a singular practice of 
the great, a long train of their empty carriages fol- 
lowed the mournful coaches—mocking the dead 
with idle state, and impending the honester sympa- 
thy of the crowd with barren pageantry. Where 
were the owners of those machines of sloth and luxu- 
ry—where were the men of rank among whose dark 
pedigrees Lord Byron threw the light of his genius, 
and lent the brows of nobility a halo to which they 
were strangers? Where were the great Whigs ’— 
Where were the i!lustrious Tories? Could a mere 
difference in matters of human belief keep those 
fastidious persons away ?’ _ But, above all, where 
were the friends with whom wedlock had united 
him? On his desolate corpse no wife looked, and 
no child shed a tear. I have no wish to set myself 
up as a judge in domestic infelicities, and I am will- 
ing to believe they were separated in such a way 
as rendered conciliation hopeless; but who could 
stand and look on his pale manly face, aud dark 
locks which early sorrows were making thin and 
gray, without feeling that, gifted as he was, with a 
soul above the mark of other men, his domestic mis- 
fortunes called for our pity as surely as his genius 
called for our admiration» When the career of 
Burns yaiiclosed, I saw another sight—a weeping 
widow and four helpless sons ; they came into the 
streets in their mournings, and public sympathy 
was awakened afresh ; I shall never forget the looks 
of his boys, and the compassion which they excited, 
The poet’s life had not been without errors, and 
such errors, too, as a wife is slow in forgiving ; but 
he was honored now, by the unalienable affeétion 
of his wife, and the world repays her prudence and 
her love by its regard and esteem. 

Burns, with all his errors in faith and in practi¢e, 
was laid in hallowed earth, in the churchyard off 
the town in which he resided ; no one thought of 
closing the church gates against his body, because 
of the freedom of his poetry and the carelessness 
of his life. And why was not Byron laid among the 
illustrious men of England, in Westminster Abbey ? 
Js there a poet in all the Poet’s Corner who has bet- 
ter right to that distinction? Why was the door 
closed against him, and opened to the carcases of 
thousands without merit, and without name ? Look 
round the walls, and on the floor over which you 
tread, and behold them encumbered and inscribed 
with memorials of the mean and the sordid and the 
impure, as well as of the virtuous and the great.— 
Why did the Dean of Westminster refuse admission 
to such an heir of fame as Byron? if he had no claim 
to lie within the consecra, precincts of the Ab- 
bey, he has no right to lie in consecrated ground at 
all. There is no doubt that the pious fee for sepul- 
ture would have been paid—and it is not a small 
one. Hail! to the Church of England, if ber piety 
is stronger than her avarice. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


EDWARD BROWN. 
** Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
‘*And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair.” Brnon. 

Bright and beautiful shone the ‘fair round moon,’ 
on the pleasant green banks of the quict Schuyl- 
kill, where Edward Brown and Ruth Cumming sat 
in their youthful loveliness. It was not the first 
time they had sat there together, nor was it now 
for the first time that the fair face of that loving boy 
had been clouded with grief and sorrow. Ruth 
Cumming was the daughter of an opulent’farmer of 
Pennsylvania, who possessed a considerable estate 
on the borders of this romantic river, where he had 
for many years resided. The girl was naturally 
amiable, and had a disposition that might have ren- 
dered any man happy ; but there was unfortunately 
in her constitution a touch of that pride of ancestry, 
which was her father’s master failing, and which in- 
duced both him and her te look with jealous eyes 
into the rank and station of every young adventurer 
that presumed to approach theirdomains. Edward 
Brown had, however, been an exception to the ge- 
neral rule. He had lived in the neighborhood from 
his infancy, had been the playmate of Ruth in her 
childish days, and had been on terms of intimacy 
in the family ever since. It was a mind of no com- 
mon character which brightened in the delicate 
youth ; and he had a face and a heart, that gained 
him admiration and love wherever they were seen 
or known. But it was Edward Brown’s misfortune 
to be poor, and poverty was the deadly fiend that 
undermined the foundation on which he had built 
his happiness, and finally overthrew the fair beauti- 
ful superstructure. 








Many years had seen the boy and the girl linked 
together like brother and sister, in harmony and 
peace. ‘They were now both on the verge of matu- 
rity, and Edward began to question in hisown mind 
whether the fair Ruth was not something more to 
him, than any other being in the world. He felt 
that it was so ; and he failed not, ere long, in the 
innocence and simplicity of his heart, to tell the 
young creature how fondly and deeply he loved.-— 
Ruth answered nothing, but there was a new and 
indefinite idea passed across her mind, connected 

the ¢ontrasted images of a lordly mansion and 
@ Mud cottage. Love, even though it be silent, 
camot long lie concealed, and it began soon to be 
aspected that there was something in Edward 
Brown’s present attention to her bevond the affec- 
tion which had,united them in childhood. Now 
commenced the work of ifiterested calculation, and 
it was soon decided in the mind of the aristocratical 
Gilbert Cumming, that the poor boy could never 
support.his daughter in that syle of splendor which, 
in his view, was indispensible to her happiness. Be- 
sides, could he submit t6!an alliance with the hum- 
ble family of the Browns? Oh! no, he could not ; 
it would be a lasting and eternal disgrace to his no- 
| ble line of ancestry! So it was determined to dis- 
courage the honorable youth’s pretensions, and to 
shut him out, as much as possible, from an inter- 
course with the household. These views were 
made known to Ruth, and met her approbation, 





though she did not acknowledge the necessity of 


regolved not to abide by it, so that, although Ed- 
ward thenceforth visited no more at the hermitage, 
as the seat of the Cummings was called, yet she took 
no pains to avoid him, and they often met, the un- 
relenting girl and her desponding lover, in the dark 
woods and verdant fields, in the morning, at mid- 
day, or by the evening twilight. 

It Was in this way that they had encountered each 
other at the time of which we speak, and there they 
gat) the one with a countenance that spoke deep 
and heart-felt Gnguish, and the other with a look of 
Peold and stern indifference. Yet sweetly was the 
benign face(@f Nature smiling on them both.— 
All was silcfit solemnity around, undisturbed by 
aught save tli’occasional screech of an owl in the 
far-off wood, or the wild voice of the broad-winged 
night-hawk, that sailed slowly and majestically over 
the tops of the forest trees. The river, pent in 
by locks and dams, spread itself out into a silver 
lake, which unruffied by a single breeze, reflected 
back all the beauties of earth and sky. 

The inverted shadow of the trees and bushes 
along its bank were almost as clear as the upright 
reality; and deep down in its limpid bed the be- 
holder was presented with a second azure heaven, 
all studded with its tiny twinkling stars. It was an 
hour of peace, and every thing around seemed to 
be sleeping in the quiet moonlight. But’ Edward 
Brown had no room for such thoughts as these ; and 
he sat on the green bank, beneath the shade of an 
old elm tree, pouring out anew his vows and pro- 
testations to that culd and cruel girl. But she turn- 
ed away from his affectionate entreaties, and only 
answered, **Edward, Phave told you before, I can- 
not listen to your suit.” ‘* Then,” said he ‘* it is all 
in vain. I know how it is; I know very well how 
it is; but answer me, Ruth, now in the openness 
of thy heart, ean Walter Wray ;—nay start not, for 
I know the name,—can Walter Wray with all his 
wealth and splendour, love thee with affection sur- 
passing mine, can he render thee more happy than 
thou wouldst have been on the bosom of thy poor 
broken-hearted Edward’ Yes! Yes! I know 
where the secret lies. I know the sordid motive 
that would induce thy wretched father to sacrifice 
his daughter’s bliss at the shrine of grandeur, and 
would make thee the victim of a cold, calculating, 
criminal avarice. Yes! I know it all, and I have 
lived through it all, and through all the contumely 
that it has brought upon me; but I love thee, not- 
withstanding all the cruel things thou hast said and 
done to me; and if I see thee wedded to another I 
shall die, Ruth, because the hope that I have che- 
rished will then be lost. Let me press thy fair hand, 
arid kiss thy cheek for the last time, and when thy 
poor Edward Brown is broken-hearted and lies cold 
in the sod, forgotten by his fellows, then mayst thou 
be happy, yea, even in the palaces of Walter Wray ; 
and may no thought of the poor peasant boy ever 
come across thy mind to mar the enjoyment of thy 
social or solitary hours. Forget him and be happy. 
Farewell, we can meet no more !”” And ashe spoke, 
the distracted youth tore himself away, rushed 
into the wood, and was soon lost iu the deep shades. 

It was not without reason that Edward Brown 
had spoken disrespectfully of Walter Wray. He 








was a man of most unprincipled character, and most 
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fe -elikgs of ‘nature and the amiable qualit ties of fhe 
heart. His capacity was too mean to ex- 
cite te ambition, and his habits too indg- 
lent to rouse to enterpris¢ ; and he Was 
exactly one of those befngs, whotin any 
other situation than that which he held, 
would have met with the merited con- 
tempt of his fellow creatures. BatWVal- 
ter.Wray was possessed of that redeom- 
ing talisman which, even more certa a 
than charity itself, suffices in these 
nerate days to cover a multitude o ins, 
He was rnicn, and that*was_a siiticiett 
passport to the honor and respect of athe 
world at large, to thesé@steemyof the 
mercenary Gilbert Cummi Ae Shall 
I say it? to the love of his fair and only 
dgughten Strange indeed it may appear, 
but so it was,—and Edward, Brown had 
now nothing to do, but to»iook on and 
behold the fulfiknent of that contract 


which promised to dissever. the last 


string that now remained unbroken in his 
heart. 

‘The day appointed for the nuptials of 
WalterWray andRuthCummingatlength 
“arrived, and the evening shades brought 
near the hour that was to unite them in 
the solemn bands of matrimony. A large 
company was gathered together, and all 
was now mirth and revelry; every face 
beamed with smiles and every heart leap- 
ed for joy. One alone was excepted from 
the general rejoicing, and that was one 
who at this season should.have been the 
gayest of the gay: it was the heart of 
Ruth Cumming that now sunk heavy 
within her, and though every one attri- 
buted her agitation to something foreign 
from the true cause, she herself knew 
why she was sad, and vainly wished that 
the cause of that sadness could be‘remov- 
ed. But it was now too late, and she 
mingled with the company, and endea- 
voured to appear easy and cheerful. 

At length the clergyman arrived, and 
the company rose and gathered in a cir- 
cle. In the midst was placed the priest 
in his band and surplice; and Walter 
Wray and Ruth Cumming, with their 
attendants, standing before him, he com- 
menced the ceremony. Just. at this pe- 
riod, the door opened, and a tall, pale 
figure, with long black hair and musta- 
chios, wrapped in a cloak of tartan plaid, 
and covered with a slouched hat, quietly 
glided into the room, and took bis stat?on 
at the outside of the circle. Singular as 
it was, no particular notice was taken of 
his appearance, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. With a feeble voice and palpi- 
tating bosom, the agitated girl answered 
the interrogatories which were necessary 

to be put ere she could become a wife. 

The company now became seated, and 
refreshments were given out; all sat and 
all partook, save the uninvited guest, and 

he stood lowering in one corner, almost 
unobserved amid the general merriment 
that prevailed around. Now the congra- 


— 


dissolute manners, alike’ destitute of the generous 


tulating friends came about the fair bride 
to pay their salutations ; and many a lov- 
ing kiss did that saft cheek receive, as it 
was upheld in mofest backwardness to 
every kindly greeting; one by one they 
came, particuldrly the elder of her kin- 


lence to offer; and sometimes a group of 
young maidens would cluster around her 
in harmonious contest for the first pres- 


| 
sure of her lips, and almost smather ber 


with their voluptuéus embraces. \ehen 
néarly all bad thas passed, the dark stran- 
ger approached and stooped to offer his 
salutation—it was given, and as he raised 
his head, he turned his eyes fiercely upon 
her, Whispered jauntingly in her ear, “ J 
am Edward Brown !” aud precipitately 
left the room. One gscream-from the bride 
sufficed to show that she had fajnted, and 
Walter Wray ignorant of the reab cause, 
immediately sprang forward to arrest the 
mysterious styang¢r. But he was gone, 
and the irritated bridegroom, forgetting 
his*situation in the impetuosity of his an- 
ger, pursued him into the wood. After 
awhile he discovered him tracing bis way 
through the darkness towards the shore. 
He had reached the bank, when Ie beheld 
him standing on the summit of a neigh* 
bouring rock. He gazed a moment upon 
the sky—dropped his tartan behind bim, 
and in an instant plunged into the stream 
below. The agitated waters closed above 
thim, and the fair face of Edward Brown 
was no more beheld in the land of the 
living¢ O. 








G INERY A. 
FROM “ITALY,” B¥ SAMUEL, ROGERS. 


If ever you should come to MovewNa,. 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni’s bucket—but ’tis not the true one) 
Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Onrsint. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray'you— 
And look awhile upon a picture thiere. * 


*Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, © 
The last of that illustrious familys; > 
Done by Zametentr—but by whom I care not. a 
He who observes it--ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and Comes and comes again, i 
That he may ‘all ifup whien far away. * 

She sits, inclining forwatd as.to.speak, 
Her lips half open, an 


An emerald-stone in ewe golde 
And on her brow, fairer than dation 
A coronet of pearls. 
then her face, 

So loyely, yet so arch, of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, tho’ many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly cary ed by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories from the Life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 





The ducal robes of some old Aneestor— . 


dred, each having some 4vish of benevo- 4 


er fin py 
As tho’ she said ‘* Bew oneiver of ge 
Broidered with flow ade ponder to foot, 


That by the way—it may be true or false— 

But don’t forget the picture ; and you will not, 

When you have heard the tale they told me there. 
She was an only child—her name Grxrenva, 

The joy, the pride of an indulgent Father ; 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 

Marrying an only son, Francesco Dewia, 

Hef playmate from her birth, and her first Love, 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 

She was ull gentleness, all guiety, 


“Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 


But now the day was cone, the day, tue hour ; 
. Now, frow’ ning, smiling for the hundredth tim c, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy, but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the Bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found! Her Father cried, 
“?Tis but to make’a trial of our love !” 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that instant she had left Francrsce, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not.to be found ; 
Nor from that hour couldvany thing be guess’d, . 
But that she was not ! 
Weary of his life, 
Fraxcesco flew to Vextc r, and embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Onsry1 lived—and long might you have seen, 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
+ When he was gone, the house remained awhile, 
'Silent.and tenantless—theén went to strangers. 
Fu" fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the Galléry, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and ’twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as GINERVA, 
Ww hy not remove it from its larking-place ?” 
*Twas doneiis soon as said ; but on the w ay 
It burst, it fell; and lo! a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else hac perished—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven w ith name, the name of both, 
“ GINERVA.’ 
Theré then she had found a grave ! 
Vig hiet fhat chest had she concealed herself, 
Fiittering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 


Fastened her down forever ! 
apementitltencal 
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This number, it will be perceived, closes the first 
volume of the Gartanr ; and in closing it, the Edi- 
tor would do injustice to his patrons and to his own 
feelings, were he to omit an expression of thankful- 
ness and gratitude. ‘The task of filling, weekly, a 
literary sheet, is one which, though pleasant, is not 
the less arduous ; and the difficulty of administering 
palatable food to 4 variety of minds, is too well es- 
tablished to require demonstration. But it affords 
no small share of pleasure to find that the Gartanp 
has been approved by a majority of its supporters. 
The second volume will} therefore, be commenced 
with a zeal proportionate to the liberal patronage 
which the work receives. 





" (> The article which begins this number was 
doubtless written by a countryman of the renowned 
poets whose portraituré he presents ; and though 
long, will be read with interest by all who admire 
the productions of those ill-fated sons of genius. 





In our next, we hope to furnish a greater variety. 
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